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CONTEXT 


Deepening social inequality, widespread poverty and mass unemployment, embody South 
Africa's most fundamental challenge. Whereas standard employment 1 once constituted the 
major income source for households, more and more workers have become dependent on 
households to support them during periods of under- or unemployment. 2 

This is part of a much-debated global process that has been unfolding over several decades. 
Technological advance and structural change have been accompanied by growing reliance 
on cheap and easily-exploited 'non-standard' workers, 3 as well as a shift of production from 
developed to developing countries where workers have less protection. Decentralisation of 
work, indirect forms of control and fragmentation of the workforce have been among the 
consequences. 

The impact on labour relations and labour law has been far-reaching. 4 The shift from 
standard employment to non-standard forms of work has eroded the traditional basis of 
trade unions and, with it, the basis for collective bargaining. Labour law, however, has not 
yet responded adequately to these changes. In South Africa, as in many countries, the 
contract of employment and collective bargaining remain the legal norm and effective legal 
regulation remains largely confined to the sphere of standard employment. Despite newly- 
enacted measures for the protection of non-standard employees, there has been no 
paradigm shift to encompass a new world of work: myriad forms of precarious work where 
workers are subject to wages and conditions below the legal minimum for standard 
employees, often without formal contracts, and not registered for unemployment insurance 
or other forms of social security. 

The advent of the 'platform economy' 5 is part of this shift. It represents a monumental 
'disruption' that has made ground-breaking changes in the way that work is organised, 

1 The term is used in the conventional sense as referring to full-time indefinite employment within a formal 
workplace. 

2 Fowi, p.18 point 20. 

3 The term includes temporary, part-time and agency as well as internal and external migrant workers. 

4 These developments have been the subject of much legal scholarship since the 1990s E.g. Hepple, Davidoff, 
Bogg, BCLR, Ahlberg. 

5 For an overview, see Martin Kenney & John Zysman 'The Rise of the Platform Economy' Issues in Science & 
Technology Volume XXXII Issue 3, Spring 2016. Other terms, such as 'sharing' or 'gig economy' are used to 
describe the same phenomenon. The term 'platform' is preferred because it highlights the function of the 
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offering the possibility of remote access to a practically unlimited range of services (both 
highly skilled and less skilled) by electronic means. These range from location-based physical 
service delivery (of which Uber is a prominent example) to various forms of "online 
outsourcing" of work, including "micro-work", "crowdwork" and "online freelancing" 
(competitive or otherwise). 

Moreover, the platform economy has expanded rapidly over the last decade. From a 
commercial perspective its impact can be explained by the extreme flexibility and negligible 
overheads which it offers to entrepreneurs. The meteoric growth of Uber has 
demonstrated its competitive advantage over more traditional business models as well as its 
highly profitable nature. * * * 6 

Commercial success, however, has been linked to a particular business model. Workers 
enter into contracts with the owners of digital platforms to provide services offered by the 
latter; but, crucially, they do so as independent contractors and not employees. Customers 
contract with the platform owner for the provision of those services by the workers. The 
platform owner then collects the fee and pays the workers their stipulated portion, but 
incurs no other liability towards them nor any of the statutory duties of an employer. In 
addition, overhead expenses are limited; workers are generally required to provide and 
maintain their own equipment and carry day-to-day expenses. 7 Perversely, the latter 
feature is used to describe this business model as a "sharing economy". 

In fact, it lends itself to extreme unfairness. While the labour rights of non-standard 
employees are notoriously difficult to enforce, workers in the platform economy as 
'independent contractors' have no labour rights at all. This regulatory vacuum creates scope 
for almost unbridled exploitation in the name of 'freedom of contract'. Growing numbers of 
workers, drawn into the 'platform economy' because of the lack of alternatives, find 
themselves exposed to unacceptable conditions, as reflected in hundreds of legal claims 
brought by workers against Uber and other platform owners in the United States, Canada, 


platform as an essential coordinating device. Economy' is used in its colloquial use; what is referred to is 

clearly not a separate economy or sector but a form of enterprise found in different sectors within the global 

and national economies. 

6 Insert details of Uber's growth from nothing to $60bn. 

7 For example, Uber requires its drivers to provide and maintain their own cars to Uber's specifications. 
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the United Kingdom and, most recently. South Africa. 8 Despite this, platform owners have 
remained adamant in defending their business model. Its profitability evidently continues to 
outweigh the legal costs as well as the opprobrium it has attracted, at least for as long as 
the regulatory vacuum remains. 

The commercial platform economy, thus, represents an extreme in the spectrum of non¬ 
standard work, placing minimal constraints on platform operators in the terms and 
conditions of work that can be imposed on workers and, conversely, leaving workers with 
practically no protection against the platform operator's overwhelming bargaining power. In 
the context of South Africa, it adds to social inequality and, to the extent that the 
commercial platform economy expands, this negative impact is set to increase unless it is 
arrested by new forms of organisation and worker protection attuned to new types of work, 
including platform-based work. 

All this is in sharp contrast to the idea of a genuine "sharing economy"; that is, where 
individuals (workers) can pool their knowledge and use their assets to develop and market 
services or products directly by way of digital platforms. 

PROBLEM STATEMENT 

Lack of worker protection, resulting in exploitative working conditions, has been a hallmark 
of the commercial model which has dominated the platform economy thus far. But the 
problem goes further. In the commercial model, platform owners interpose themselves as 
intermediaries" between workers and users, determining the conditions on which services 
are provided and extracting profit from transactions between workers and users. This forms 
an obstruction to the redistribution of wealth and reduction of inequality which the 
platform economy could potentially facilitate. 

One response to the problem of worker exploitation is to seek the extension of employment 
rights to all workers working for platform owners, including the right to organise and 


In a number of cases, where drivers have challenged their status, courts have ruled that they are not 
independent contractors but, in reality, 'workers' or 'employees'. 
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bargain collectively, as a basis for decent work. 9 A second approach is to avoid the 
imposition of platform owners between workers and users through the development an 
alternative model capable of realising the transformative potential of the platform economy 
in the form of a "sharing economy". This proposal does not question the importance of the 
first approach, and accepts that the two approaches can be complementary. 10 However, it 
concentrates on the second for reasons that are given below. 

The emergence of "platform cooperativism" in the USA and elsewhere, in response to the 
conditions imposed on workers by platform owners, indicates the possibility of a 
development of this nature. * 11 Collective ownership means that decent work does not 
depend simply on contractual provisions (which could be reversed) but are implicit in its 
structure. However, platform cooperatives have thus far tended to be limited both in the 
services which they provide and in their scope of operation in comparison with highly 
capitalised commercial competitors. A viable alternative to the commercial model should 
overcome these limits. It should be capable of (a) generating decent work opportunities on 
a significant scale and (b) offering "location-based service delivery" as well as "online 
outsourcing" of work, including products and components, on a sustainable basis. 

Given the open-endedness of the inquiry, the term "worker collective", rather than 
"platform cooperative", is used to describe the envisaged model. 

PROJECT OUTLINE 

The project sets out to test the validity of the assumptions outlined above through the 
conceptualisation of an alternative model that meets the stated criteria, as well as the 
institutional re-organisation which it implies and the development of pilot collectives. It 
starts from three hypotheses: 


9 See Frankfurt Paper on Platform-Based Work (6 December 2016) (hereafter "Frankfurt Declaration") at 
http://faircrowd.work/ and sources cited there. This means all that workers should enjoy the same rights 
irrespective of their contractual status. 

10 As argued in D du Toit "The Frankfurt Declaration and platform cooperatives: Towards a genuine sharing 
economy" (forthcoming). 

11 See, eg. Trebor Scholz Uberworked and Underpaid: How Workers Are Disrupting the Digital Economy (Polity 
Press, 2016) chapter 7; "Platform Cooperativism" at https://platform.coop/ . 
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1. Technological advances embodied in the platform economy provide a basis for 
sustainable growth under collective ownership that could bypass the limitations 
experienced by worker collectives in the past. This makes it possible to avoid the costs of 
private ownership in terms of commercial limitations as well as the cost for workers of 
engaging in organisation and struggle for decent conditions. 

2. The platform economy has major potential for growth. If work opportunities are to be 
created on any scale, it should happen in dynamic parts of the economy where existing 
barriers to work creation could be transcended. Digital platforms and digital technology 
go beyond connecting work-seekers with existing job vacancies but "offer a way of 
addressing the fundamental problem of economic organisation, how to coordinate the 
supply and demand" in the present-day marketplace. 12 

3. Worker collectives, guided by the ethos of the social and solidarity economy, have the 
capacity to realise the transformative potential of the "sharing economy". The model 
offers a basis for practically unlimited innovation, without the distortions imposed by 
commercial imperatives, through "crowdsourcing", "crowdwork" and free access to 
advanced forms of knowledge. 13 

The proposed research incorporates two key principles drawn from the main body of labour 
law scholarship. The first is that law is a secondary force in labour relations; effective legal 
regulation depends on effective worker organisation. 14 The second, shared with the 
Frankfurt Declaration, is that 'work', rather than 'employment', should be the criterion for 
legal protection. Thus, members of a worker collective would enjoy a guaranteed floor of 
rights which could not be diminished even by majority vote. 

At the same time, legal regulation in the platform economy, commercial platforms as well as 
worker collectives, must be appropriate, and, to this end, should be the outcome of joint 
deliberations among all stakeholders, including workers, clients, investors, policy-makers 


12 Coyle, Diane. Precarious and productive work in the digital economy. National Institute Economic Review 
No. 240 May 2017 (p6) 

13 See, in general, see Bernd Waas, Wilma B. Liebman, Andrew Lyubarsky & Katsutoshi Kezuka Crowdwork - A 
Comparative Law Perspective (Bund-Verlag GmbH, Frankfurt, 2017). See also Paul Mason Postcapitalism: A 
Guide to our Future (Penguin 2015) on network-based "collaborative business models". 

14 Kahn-Freund. 
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and worker organisations. For the same reason the project, from its design to its 
implementation, should be based on similar consultation and interaction. 

AIMS OF THE PROJECT 

1. The project is aimed at developing a generic model for a worker collective. By this is 
meant an organisation that will enable its members to - 

1.1. work under decent and sustainable conditions 

1.2. market their services and/or products at rates determined by themselves 

1.3. obtain collective access to the services which they require at affordable cost 

1.4. develop their professional and organisational skills, and 

1.5. deepen their understanding of the socio-economic context in which they operate. 

2. The model must therefore include a business (income-generating) function as well as a 
developmental (empowerment) function. The first three objectives set out above 
summarise the core of the business function, while the last two objectives are at the 
heart of the developmental function. Decent work is fundamental to both. 

3. The model must be generic: it must provide a framework for the development of 
sustainable worker collectives in any sector. 15 Its organisational structure must therefore 
be adaptable, capable of being modified in accordance with the conditions in different 
sectors. 

4. The project includes the simultaneous development of a digital platform that will be 
integral to the model's business function as well as its developmental function. 

4.1. The platform must be generic: there must be scope for its functions to be modified, 
and for functions to be to be added or replaced, according to the needs of worker 
collectives operating under different conditions. 

4.2. It will underpin the business function by enabling direct interaction between the 
collective and users/buyers of its services/products, as well as with contractors 
providing it with services and materials. 

4.3. It will support the developmental function by enabling collective decision-making; 
for example, by means of electronic ballots. 


15 The word 'sector' is used broadly to include any trade, industry, occupation or category of service. 
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5. The project will be organised on a participative basis with workers who are interested in 
the establishment of collectives. With the use of participatory, consultative and 
empowering research methods, including reference groups, workers will be involved at 
all levels of the project.to ensure that the design of the organisational structure as well 
as the platform is consistent with their experience and the foreseeable needs of a 
collective. The purpose would also be to deepen the workers' understanding of the 
principles that underpin such collective organisation. 

6. The project will initially be aimed at two sectors where Social Law Project (SLP) has 
contact with groups of interested workers: the passenger transport sector and domestic 
work (possibly including care services). Reference groups could be established involving 
workers in these sectors. The differences between the two sectors will require the 
necessary versatility and adaptability in the platform as well as the organisational 
structure. 

7. The project will encompass four overlapping phases: 

7.1. Developing a conceptual model of a worker collective; 

7.2. Developing an organisational model; 

7.3. Developing a specification of services to be offered or products to be produced; and 

7.4. Developing an online platform. 

8. The role of SLP will be to coordinate the research and related activities that are 
necessary to achieve the above four outcomes, in cooperation with interested workers 
(see paragraph 4 above) and drawing on the experience of workers' cooperatives 
internationally. 

PHASE 1: DEVELOPING A CONCEPTUAL MODEL 

9. "Conceptual model" refers to a framework describing the key features of a worker 
collective, which is intended to give focus to the remaining phases of the project. The 
following hypotheses are proposed as a starting point: 

9.1. A collective consists of "workers" who form its membership and control it. Its 

members are those who do work of any kind for the collective on a regular basis. 16 


16 It is also possible for the membership to be broader - for example, including certain categories of supporters 
or those who participate in certain activities of the collective. 
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9.2. "Work" includes all work done by or for the collective, from manual tasks to 
managerial and professional functions, whether in providing services/products to 
the public or in managing its internal operation. 

9.3. A worker collective is distinct from a commercial enterprise in terms of its values as 
well as its structure: 

9.3.1. Its values derive from, or are consistent with, the universally recognised 
human rights of dignity, equality and freedom; 17 

9.3.2. Its values are subscribed to by its members and are expressed in its rules to 
the fullest possible extent; 

9.3.3. Its structure, defined in its rules, is designed to operate on the basis of 
collective governance; 

9.3.4. The challenges bound up with the development of effective mechanisms of 
collective governance are recognised and the project will devote special 
attention to addressing these challenges. 

9.4. Its business and empowerment functions are interconnected; both depend on the 
same organisational mechanisms and are designed to be mutually supportive. 

10. Worker collectives are primarily intended to meet the needs of unemployed workers, 
those in precarious jobs and others in search of decent work, by offering them access to 
a dignified livelihood. However, the model is generic and could be used by any group of 
workers who wish to establish a collective. 

11. The legal form of a worker collective is not predetermined. Its values and objectives 
could potentially be accommodated in a range of different legal structures. It is open to 
any group of workers to decide in light of the relevant circumstances which legal form is 
most appropriate to their situation. 18 

12. In certain areas worker collectives could potentially be seen as competing with existing 
operations which, under South African conditions, could translate into conflict. To be 
sustainable in such situations, worker collectives must be embraced by the communities 
in which they operate; for example, by responding to communal needs as part of their 
business plan, seeking cooperation with existing organisations and serving as 
instruments of community peace. 


17 These rights are entrenched in s 7(1), Constitution of the Republic of South Africa, 1996, and elaborated in 
the Bill of Rights. 

18 See the discussion under Phase 2 below. 
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PHASE 2: DEVELOPING AN ORGANISATIONAL MODEL 


13. The organisational model should translate the conceptual model into a concrete plan of 
action for establishing a worker collective to operate in a given locality, trade, industry 
or sector. 

14. This could take the form of drawing up a model constitution. Given that two very 
different sectors provide the practical basis for the research, the model constitution will 
need to be sufficiently flexible to be capable of being worked out in more detail in the 
context of each sector. 

15. The constitution should state the values shared by members of the collective (the 
principles they subscribe to), starting from the questions in paragraph 9 above. This may 
include its political standpoint and its relationship with the trade union movement 
and/or other organisations, if any. Once agreed, these principles could serve as 
guidelines for interpreting the rules of the collective. 

16. The legal form of the collective should be defined. For example, it could be a statutory 
entity such as a registered cooperative 19 or a voluntary association or a non¬ 
governmental organisation. To decide on this, research will be needed as to the legal 
requirements that different functions of a collective would be subject to in different 
legal models. 

17. The remainder of the constitution should define the organisational structure of the 
collective, the rights and duties of its members, its functions (business and 
developmental) and its governance, subject to any legal requirements applicable to its 
legal form. 20 It could be broken into a series of headings and allow for different options 
to be considered and debate under each, with a view to identifying the most 
appropriate arrangements. The following are examples: 

17.1. the membership of the collective (worker-members only or others also?); 

17.2. its location(s); 

17.3. its size (a minimum or maximum number of members per location?); 

17.4. its objectives (income generation, empowerment, other?); 

17.5. its business model (offering services on a collective basis or by members 
individually?); 

17.6. its relationship with the community; 

19 In terms of the Co-operatives Act 14 of 2005. 

20 See, for example, ss 13-16 of the Co-operatives Act. 
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17.7. surplus allocation (division among members? Investment in capacity-building? 
Other?); 

17.8. financial viability (internal/external controls? Investment policy?); 

17.9. its rules of governance (possible management structures, different mechanisms 
for exercising members' control); 

17.10. procedures for taking business decisions; 

17.11. rules of conduct for members (rights and duties of members towards each other 
and towards the collective). 

18. The structures and constitutions of worker-owned organisations elsewhere (such as 
Cooperative Home Care Associates) can be used as a point of reference. 

19. Since the business function of the collective is crucial to its financial viability, it would 
make sense to supplement the constitution with a detailed business plan. It is proposed 
that a special phase of the process be devoted to developing this plan (see Phase 3, 
below). 

PHASE 3: DEVELOPING A BUSINESS PLAN 

20. The services or products to be offered to the public, and the terms and conditions on 
which they are offered, are key to the sustainability of the collective. 

21. The collective is likely to compete with established businesses and needs to identify any 
competitive edge which it may have, relating to cost and quality as well as its socially 
progressive appeal. The business plan should include measures for maximising the 
advantages to be gained from both. 

22. Careful planning is needed to ensure that the services or products offered by the 
collective are designed to meet with demand. The business plan should provide for 
adequate and ongoing market research, using appropriate mechanisms, as a basis for 
product development. 

23. At an operations level, the business plan should lay down means of ensuring that the 
collective can deliver what it promises on a sustained basis. Issues to be addressed 
include the following: 

23.1. Members of the collective must have the necessary skills to produce services 
and/or goods of the required standard. The appropriate qualifications need to be 
identified in terms of formal education, practical experience, on-the-job training or 
a combination of different methods. 
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23.2. The collective must have facilities for adequate quality control and means of 
product/service innovation to enable it to make necessary improvements in 
addition to product innovation. 

23.3. The collective and its members should have access to external providers of all 
products and services that are required in the production or service delivery process 
and cannot be supplied internally on a sustainable basis; for example, materials, 
credit, insurance and technical services of the necessary quality and at a reasonable 
cost. The business plan should explain how these services will be accessed - for 
example, contracted on a collective basis. 

24. The plan should also provide for members to be equipped with the skills necessary to 
manage the collective effectively - for example, financial and managerial skills. This 
should be linked to governance provisions for ensuring that management functions are 
subject to democratic oversight by members. 

25. To the extent that members of the collective do not dispose over the necessary 
managerial or technical skills at the outset, the business plan should provide insourcing 
those skills temporarily as part of a process of skills transference. 

26. Where appropriate, the business plan should include mechanisms for integrating the 
operation of the collective into the life of the community in which it operates and 
promoting community buy-in. Based on feasibility studies, this may include: 

26.1. contracting with local organisations for services such as those envisaged in 
paragraphs 23.3 or 25 above; 

26.2. prioritising the local population in its recruitment of new members; 

26.3. undertaking joint ventures with local organisations; 

26.4. participating in local initiatives, such as the promotion of community peace; 
and 

26.5. making its services or products available to (members of) the local 
community on a preferential and mutually sustainable basis. 

PHASE 4: DEVELOPING AN ONLINE PLATFORM 

27. The project should work out the necessary features and functions of the model digital 
platform in consultation with interested workers. The task of turning the design into a 
functioning digital platform will be outsourced to a suitably qualified organisation or 
individuals. The platform can thereafter be adapted by worker collectives based on their 
special needs. 
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28. The design will draw on the precedent of existing platforms owned by worker 
cooperatives (such as Union Cab of Madison) as well as commercial platform-based 
service-providers (such as Uber, Taxify, Sweepsouth and Domestly). The aim is to learn 
from their technical strengths and weaknesses, while avoiding features which are 
incompatible with the concept of a worker collective. 

29. The platform should be a marketing tool as well as a developmental tool. As a marketing 
tool it should be capable of what doing what existing commercial and non-commercial 
platforms do, based on the collective's business plan. As a developmental tool it should 
include features supportive of effective management of the collective in terms of its 
constitution. 

30. Marketing features should enable the collective or its members to 

30.1. offer services or products to the public in accordance with the business plan; 

30.2. specify terms and conditions for providing those services or products to be 
specified; 

30.3. accept orders and receive electronic payment for those services or products; and 

30.4. access contracted providers of services and products referred to in paragraph 
23.3 above. 

31. Conversely, the marketing features should enable users/clients to place orders and 
make electronic payments to the collective. 

32. Developmental features should include mechanisms for promoting communication and 
democratic oversight. For example, the platform could 

32.1. enable users/clients to engage with and/or provide feedback to the 
collective; 

32.2. enable members or office-bearers to electronically activate or approve 
actions or transactions falling within their constitutional powers; and 

32.3. automatically record all such actions or transactions in a transparent and 
accessible format. 

33. The platform could also contain a mechanism for balloting members of the collective on 
issues for which a given majority vote is required and make the activation of actions or 
decisions on those issues subject to ballots results. For example, payments above a 
certain amount, or payments to private recipients, may be blocked unless a specified 
majority of members have approved it or a specified procedure has been activated. 
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EXPECTED RESULTS 


34. The project should produce a general report, including 

34.1. an analysis of the socio-economic significance of the proposed model, 

34.2. a summary of the key findings and recommendations arrived at in each of the 
four phases, and 

34.3. an explanation of the process of the establishment of a worker collective in 
practical terms. 

35. In addition, it should produce the specific outcomes referred to under each of the four 
phases, outlined below. 

36. Neither the general report, nor the outcomes of any of the phases, should be concluded 
without the endorsement of all worker-participants and accommodating all concerns 
that have been raised or making every reasonable effort to do so. If consensus is not 
reached on any issue, the different positions should be recorded in the report. 

Phase 1: 

37. The outcome is a detailed recommendation, supported by empirical data, dealing with 
the questions identified under Phase 1 of this proposal and other relevant questions that 
emerge during the research. Overall, it defines the nature of a worker collective and, 
where relevant, explains its differences from and similarities to other forms of 
organisation. 

38. The recommendation is conditional, bearing in mind that the model is generic whereas 
worker collectives will be sector-specific and diverse. 

Phase 2: 

39. The main outcome is a detailed template for the constitution of a worker collective, in a 
conditional and adaptable format to allow for variations based on differences between 
the two sectors involved in the study and in other sectors where the template may be 
applied. Relevant empirical data will be appended. 

40. Additional outcomes are draft constitutions for worker collectives in the domestic 
and/or care sector and in the private transport sector, adapting the template to the 
realities of these sectors. 

41. Thirdly, to assist with the formation of worker collectives in other sectors, there should 
be a set of guidelines for applying the principles embodied in the recommended 
conceptual framework (Phase 1) in the form of a draft constitution. 
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42. Where different options exist in defining constitutional rules, the guidelines should 
suggest criteria for making appropriate choices and/or include questionnaires for 
identifying such criteria. 

Phase 3: 

43. The main outcome is a detailed template for the business plan of a worker collective, 
again in a conditional and adaptable format to allow for variations based on differences 
between the two sectors involved in the study or others where the template may be 
applied. Relevant empirical data will be appended. 

44. Additional outcomes are: 

44.1. guidelines for responding to challenges that have been identified in either or 
both sectors or through the general research. Where different possibilities exist, it 
will suggest criteria for making appropriate choices and/or include questionnaires 
for identifying such criteria; 

44.2. guidelines for ensuring compatibility and continuity between the constitution 
and the business plan; and 

44.3. draft business plans for worker collectives in the domestic and/or care sector 
and private transport sector, based on the guidelines in the template and adapting 
the general findings to the conditions of these sectors. 

Phase 4: 

45. The main outcome is the online activation of a programme for a generic digital platform 
for a worker collective. It is programmed to allow for variations based on differences 
between the two sectors involved in the study or others where platforms may be 
developed (which may involve further adaptation to allow for special add-ons). Relevant 
empirical data will be appended. 

46. An additional outcome is a set of guidelines for responding to challenges in the design of 
the platform that have been identified in either or both sectors. Where different options 
exist, criteria are suggested for making appropriate choices and/or questionnaires are 
provided for identifying such criteria. 

47. A third outcome, ideally, is the activation of adapted platforms suitable for use by 
worker collectives in the domestic and/or care sector and private transport sector, 
based on the information and experience gained in the development of the generic 
platform. 
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KEY TASKS 


TASK 

Year 1 

Year 2 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Year5 

Research and development: 
Concept and Model 






Beneficiary Training and 
Empowerment 






Delivery of pilot programme 






Project Roll-out 
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